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nally, of inducing the people and the legislature to arouse from the sluggish 
indifference with which heretofore they have regarded—or disregarded—the 
whole matter. 

Dr. Hooper presents several examples of the successful use of the aspirator 
in abscess of the hip-joint, intestinal obstruction, peri-nephritic abscess, etc. 

9. In the minutes of the Michigan Medical Society we find a notice of a 
wound of the common carotid artery. Diffuse aneurism followed. Twenty- 
four days after the injury, the tumour was opened, the clots removed, and liga¬ 
tures applied above and below the wound. Complete recovery occurred, ex¬ 
cept for slight impairment of voice. 

Dr. Christian presents a record of the monstrous or deformed children born 
under his auspices, with some reflections upon the subject. President Brodie 
treats in a sensible manner the special wants and interests of the medical pro¬ 
fession in his State. Dr. Southworth strongly maintains that puerperal fever 
is in no sense contagious. He indeed denies the existence of such fever as a 
specific disease. Dr. Prothingham contributes an interesting and instructive 
paper on Sympathetic Ophthalmia. He thinks that the danger of grave dis¬ 
ease in one eye following injury or irritation in the other, is not generally 
known or fully appreciated. Dr. Parmenter describes a score of cases of a 
fever which seems to him not precisely identical with typhoid, but which he is 
unable satisfactorily to name. B. L. R. 


Art. XXXYI. — Health Reports. 

1. Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Health of 

. the State of Michigan. 8vo. pp. 192. 1876. 

2. Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the City of Boston. 

8vo. pp. 91. 1876. 

3. Report of the Board of Health of the City and Port of Philadelphia, for 

1875. 8vo. pp. 351. 

4. First Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Health of 

the State of Colorado. 1876. pp. 141. 

5. Second Annual Report of the State Board of Health of the Stale of 

Georgia. 1876. 8vo. pp. 198, lxxxviii. Atlanta. 1877. 

1. The present issue of the Michigan Board fully maintains the high 
standard of practical usefulness, and thorough earnestness, set up by its pre¬ 
decessors. We are glad to observe that, besides attending to its immediate 
work, the Board is acquiring a library of such books as are fitted to increase 
the enlightenment of members and their successors. Nearly one hundred works 
were bought during the year. 

Much attention and ingenuity are devoted to diffusing knowledge and excit¬ 
ing interest among the people, in regard to the objects and methods of sanitary 
science. Thus circulars are sent to editors of newspapers, directing notice to 
the efforts making to collect meteorological facts and information as to the 
relations of water-supply to health. Another tract is sent to the school¬ 
teachers and directors, aiming to induce them to spread among their pupils 
knowledge of the means to resuscitate the nearly drowned, as taught in an¬ 
other circular which accompanies it, and which we formerly noticed. 

An attempt is making to obtain regular and numerous reports of diseases 
prevailing, from all parts of the State. As has been the aim in Massachu¬ 
setts, so here the endeavour is to devise blanks which shall enable the report- 
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ing physician to give the most information with the least time and labour. Two 
blanks, to be printed on postal cards, are exhibited. The first, and simplest, 
is in use ; the second is what the Board would like to use, if correspondents 
prove sufficiently zealous. The latter is quite full, and by its ingenious system 
of signs, really requires little more trouble than the other. 

The extremely valuable experiments upon illuminating oils, and the still 
more important inspection of these death-dealing fluids, continue to form a 
prominent subject for the Board. A very great reduction in reported acci¬ 
dents has already rewarded the labour expended. 

Typhoid fever epidemics have been investigated, so far as possible, with a 
view to ascertaining their causes. Contaminated water has been apparently a 
frequent source, of the disease. 

• Passing to the essays and reports which occupy the larger portion of the 
volume, we find an eminently practical address by President Hitchcock, upon 
the Achievements of Hygienic Science and Art. The increased duration of 
life in modern times is pointed out as a grand proof of what has been done. 
The still wide field of preventable disease and death, is graphically sketched as 
an incitement to further efforts. Speaking of scarlatina, Dr. Hitchcock ear¬ 
nestly deprecates the idea, so generally met with, that children must have the 
disease. On the contrary, he urges that the malady iB preventable, and should 
be guarded against with all possible care. 

A paper by Dr. Kedzie, on Means of Escaping from Public Buildings , has 
acquired a new and profound importance from the frightful scenes in Brooklyn, 
which so shortly followed its preparation. Legislation, to compel outward¬ 
opening doors, and, for hotels, some device for descending from the window 
of each room, is emphatically demanded. 

Essays upon Vaccination, and upon Criminal Abortion, seem to aim at con¬ 
veying correct information, and instilling correct principles, rather than fit 
originality. 

The same remark may be applied to one of several papers upon Water and 
Water-Supply. Another article on this subject, being founded upon replies 
made to circular letters of inquiry, brings together many curious and instruc¬ 
tive facts as to the influence of different waters upon the health of their con¬ 
sumers. Many cases of typhoid fever are reported which seem to have been 
caused by contaminated wells. And in one case a large number of persons 
suffered from severe but transient abdominal disturbance, after once using 
water from a filthy creek. 

Still another paper on Water, by Prof. Kedzie, is adapted to be very useful 
to unprofessional readers. We think it might with advantage be widely circu¬ 
lated among the people, as a hygienic tract. 

Secretary Baker makes some intelligent criticisms and suggestions upon 
Methods of Collecting Vital Statistics. 

The Ventilation of Railroad Cars engages the attention of Prof. Kedzie, 
in a brief paper. Two original plans are here suggested, and illustrated by 
wood-cuts. We should hope these plans might be tried, as seeming feasible 
and effective, did we not despair of the success of any system while each pas¬ 
senger is free to manipulate every valve and window within his reach, and 
while conductors and brakemen continue utterly insensible to atmospheric 
foulness. The evil in question is a very great and serious one, and cannot fail 
to be an important source of debility and disease. 

In one of the reports, received from correspondents, concerning diseases 
prevalent in particular localities, we find the opinion stated that the immense 
accumulation of wood sawdust occurring around the innumerable saw-mills, 
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is a serious cause of disease. Intermittent fever is attributed to this Source. 
The evidence of the causative relation is not given. When we learn that in 
several counties one-fourth the surface is estimated to be covered with saw¬ 
dust, and that the deposits are constantly extending, it would not be strange 
if some effect resulted from the decay of this finely-divided vegetable matter. 

Dr. 0. Marshall presents a very interesting account of 160 cases of scarlet 
fever, occurring in the northern half of the city of Lansing, during 16 months, 
beginning January, 1875. In the other districts there occurred only fifteen 
cases. We regret that we cannot ascertain the population ; but in 1874, the 
northern portion afforded “ few, if any, cases of Bcarlet fever.” The epidemic 
was at first mild, averaging eight cases, and no deaths, for the first four 
months; almost completely disappearing during summer, to reappear slightly 
in September and October, with but one death. Suddenly it spread, till No¬ 
vember showed the appalling number of 45 cases and 7 deaths. December 
had 39 cases and 9 deaths. The succeeding four months gave, in all, 27 (10 in 
January), with 7 deaths. It will be thus observed that the transitions from 
moderate (?) to excessive prevalence, and back, took place with extraordinary 
abruptness. Prior to October all cases but one or two, were of the simple 
type ; afterwards scarlatina anginosa was most frequent, with many malignant 
cases. Temperature in severe cases rarely fell below 104°; often 106° and 
107°. Diphtheritic spots and membranes were common in severe cases where 
the eruption was dark and blotchy. Large abscesses in neck were common. 
Consequent disease was rare—only two patients were thus troubled, and these 
both by deafness. 

The epidemic was more prevalent, and more fatal, among females than 
males—99 cases with 17 deaths, and 61 cases with 7 deaths. Fifteen cases over 
twenty years old, gave five deaths. 

The progress of the epidemic seemed clearly to be by contagion. Eighty- 
three cases followed others in the same houses. Eighteen occurred after visit¬ 
ing, in visitors or their associates. In five instances it appeared probable that 
the physician conveyed the contagion. Seventeen cases sickened in schools 
where were pupils not fully recovered. Clothing, rags, books, furniture, and 
houses which had become infected, conveyed the disease in a dozen cases. 

A school-teacher watches all night with fever patients, and next morning, 
sitting down by a little pupil to explain his lesson, gives him the disease. A 
young man nurses sick children, goes home to his father’s farm, and wearing 
the same clothes, takes his little brother on his lap. The same result follows. 
A clergyman visits a family stricken with this disease, and alBO buries three of 
its members from the church, where the bodies are on view. Seven members 
of his own household are smitten. 

Beginning near the business centre, the disease spread in the line of greatest 
night and morning travel, and also in the direction of the prevailing wind cur¬ 
rent. In nearly the same direction, on a travelled road out into the country, 
occurred eleven more cases within the township, but outside the city. 

In this epidemic a certain house was spared, although cases occurred in 
houses adjoining, and opposite, and although, shortly before, scarlet fever 
visited different families in it for three successive years. Thorough purifica¬ 
tion of the house had been procured after this three years. 

The epidemic was worse in low, marshy locations, and especially along a 
half-stagnant ditch or creek. Unusual amounts of rain in September and Oc¬ 
tober rendered the marshes fuller than usual in November. The “ relative 
humidity” in the two fatal months was respectively 84 and 90—saturation 
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being lOO. Bad air and crowded apartments seemed to promote malignancy 
The primary schools furnished these conditions in perfection, and contributed 
sixty-six of the cases, before they were closed, December 13. 

Dr. Marshall is, however, convinced that no case, in any locality, arose 
independently of contagion. 

2. The latest Report of the Boston Health Board is an excellent one. 
Important facts are forcibly presented, the duties of corporations and indivi¬ 
duals clearly stated, and suggestions wisely made. We need not refer again 
to the reiteration of the one great need of the city—an entire change in its 
sewerage system. Recognizing existing evils beyond their power to remedy, 
the Board vigorously attack those which are more susceptible of ameliora¬ 
tion. 

The inspection of provisions has evidently been vigorous, and we doubt not 
beneficial. When we notice that the long list of articles condemned includes 
seventy-two “ lots” of green apples, and 710 cucumbers, in addition to some 
tons of meats and fish, we may well congratulate the mothers of small boys, if 
not the apothecaries of Boston. 

Constant progress is making in banishing from the city-limits fat-rendering 
and similar pursuits. The powers given to the Board are not arbitrarily nor 
suddenly exercised. Ample warning and long notice is given to owners, and 
every encouragement is given for removal to the city abattoirs, or to other 
proper places. 

Sixty-seven houses have been vacated, by order of the Board, as unfit for 
occupation, upon neglect of owners to heed previous warnings. 

Urinals have been gradually scattered throughout the city, though still 
inadequately. The public have shown a gratifying appreciation of them, by 
their neat and decent use. 

In regard to the fact that the death-rate of Boston appears higher than that 
of some other cities, we are reminded that the returns of deaths are unusually 
full, while the census returns are not inflated, as is sometimes the case. Without 
still births, the rate is 26.77 ; with these, 28.08. 

Dr. W. L. Richardson contributes an essay on Infant Mortality. Some of 
the facts as to the influence of foreign parentage, and of locality, in increasing 
the death-rate of infants, are very striking. The writer, however, has neglected 
to state the proportion of foreign and native parents, or the numbers living of 
each class of infants, without knowledge of which his figures would be incapable 
of interpretation. 

Remarkably favourable results followed the removal of sick infants, from 
the different dispensary districts, to a sea-shore home on the adjacent coast. 
Of 133 children thus sent, but two died; while three-fourths were discharged 
well, and only a dozen not relieved. Pore milk was allowed to stand one hour, 
and then the upper quarter-part removed for the babies’ use. This was boiled, 
and diluted with from one to five parts of water, according to age of the child. 
Repeated experiments convinced the writer that this was the best substitute 
for the mother’s milk. In a certain charitable asylum for infants, however, the 
mortality has fallen off one-half or two-thirds, since mothers have been received 
with their children, and allowed to partly nourish each her own and another 
child, or wholly to suckle either one that needed the natural sustenance. 

A noble charity, called the Diet.Kitchen, has, by providing pure milk for 
.babies, upon order from the dispensaries, illustrated in a remarkable manner 
the supreme importance of fit and good food for infants. The improvement 
produced by this diet, even among the most unpromising surroundings, is 
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reported to have been truly wonderful. This may be easily believed when we 
remember what kind of food is generally given to the children of the poor, after 
weaning. 

A much needed law has been passed by the State, imposing upon the local 
health authorities the supervision of all persons who take babies to board. 

3. The current number of the Philadelphia Health Reports is, like its pre¬ 
decessors, to a great extent a registration report. About one-seventh of its 
pages are more especially devoted to sanitary and hygienic matters. Never¬ 
theless, the more strictly statistical portions of the work contain tables which 
clearly teach their own lessons, besides many judicious comments to bring out 
the meaning of more obscure or more complicated tabulations. 

We are glad to learn that the Municipal Hospital (for infectious diseases) 
has been provided with a disinfecting annex. Here, recovered patients may 
bathe, pass into dressing rooms, and put on clothing which has just been per¬ 
fectly purified. Here, also, mattresses, bedding, and other clothing, and furni¬ 
ture from infected houses, which were formerly ordered to be burqed, can be 
rendered perfectly safe. The disinfection is accomplished in one or both of 
two rooms, one for hot air, and the other for fumigation. 

The construction of intercepting sewers, on each side of the Schuylkill, is 
urgently counselled, as necessary, at least to the future health of the city. Not 
satisfied with their ending just below the dam, Dr. Ford thinks they should be 
continued to the mouth of the'river. He very justly anticipates future trouble, 
if sewage is allowed to accumulate in the sluggish tide-waters below Fairmonnt. 
Meanwhile, steps should be at once taken to diminish the influx of abomina¬ 
tions-at and below the Falls. 

A somewhat full description is given of the new abattoir and cattle-pens on 
the Schuylkill. These are spoken of as every way excellent in design and 
execution. As to location, Dr. Ford prefers to say little until experience shall 
have shown its evils and its merits. He thinks, and onr readers will agree, 
that it is high time to begin the gradual abolition of slaughter-houses scattered 
throughout the city. 

The constantly growing evil of intra-mural interments is briefly but forcibly 
stated. The time has come, says the Report, when a commission should be 
appointed to collect evidence and prepare a memorial for presentation to the 
Legislature. For it is only by a revocation of charters, granted the cemeteries 
by this body, that interments can be stopped ; and it is not to be expected that 
such revocation would be unopposed. 

The statistics for 1875 show a diminution of marriages and of births, each 
about seven and a-half per cent.; while deaths increased nearly seventeen per 
cent. While in 1874 births exceeded deaths by 3258, in 1875 the excess on 
other side amounted to 596. A similar reversal of the relation usual in pros¬ 
perous times, occurred to a somewhat greater extent in 1864 and 1865. 

In commenting upon the births of the year, Dr. Ford continues a discussion 
which has excited some interest of late years among vital statisticians : the 
causes and connections of the monthly variations in (he number of births. He 
adopts the view of Dr. Baker, of Michigan, that while the popular preference 
of certain seasons for marriage, is largely due to external circumstances, and 
does thus largely produce the inequality in question, yet both the one and the 
other are probably in part governed by some physiological law connected with 
season or climate. 

The decrease in the rate of marriages, before referred to, was but a continua¬ 
tion of a falling off already quite marked in 1874. It is believed that registra- 
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tion has been not less perfect; and the figures therefore represent facts, and 
may be attributed to depression of industry and of business. 

The ages of parties marrying brings out curious facts. A woman has forty- 
two times a man’s chance of getting married before the age of twenty. One- 
fifth of her chances are before that'age. At twenty-five, if still single, she has 
left behind her forever, two-thirds; at thirty, six-sevenths ; and at forty, twenty- 
nine-thirtieths, of her matrimonial chances. Most unjustly, a man’s chances 
have considerably greater longevity. 

The death-rate of the city was 22.25, some 2.5 larger than in 1874—which 
was lower than usual—but yet somewhat below the average since 1861. The 
percentage of mortality among children under ten years was greater than for 
five years preceding. Under five years the mortality was relatively not so 
excessive; while, singularly enough, the percentage of deaths under one year of 
age was smaller than in either of the other years named. The extensive preva¬ 
lence of diphtheria and of scarlatina, affecting principally children over one 
year old, is especially accountable for these last peculiarities, and to a consi¬ 
derable degree for the general excess in the year’s death-rate. Croup, however, 
was much more, and bronchitis considerably more, than usually fatal among 
infants. 

The midsummer mortality among children was decidedly larger than in 1874, 
though not much above the recent average. It was, however, remarkable for 
its even distribution over the three months ; June being slightly, and August 
considerably more fatal than was July. 

We need scarcely add that Secretary Ford’s work generally reflects credit on 
himself and the Board. 

4. In a paper in the Colorado Report, entitled “Altitude : Its Influence on 
Health,” Dr. Edmondson states that asthma has, in his experience, invariably 
yielded to the influence of some one or other of the different levels found in 
this State. Consumption has been known to originate there, though rarely. 
Cases coming there for relief often come too late. Epilepsy, chorea, and heart 
affections are not benefited by residence in Colorado. Acute disease,he thinks, 
is attended with greater prostration than in lower countries. 

A carefully prepared essay on Sewers and Sewerage, by Dr. Bancroft, will, 
if its suggestions are heeded, be of great service to the future health and pros¬ 
perity of the State. 

Dr. Horn reports upon the numerous Mineral Springs of Colorado. The 
Indians, we are told, were in the habit of bringing their sick to these restora¬ 
tive waters. 

Dr. Lemen, in a report upon Pulmonary Consumption, gives the history of 
some forty cases that came under his observation. Advanced consumptives, 
apparently, are not benefited by the Colorado climate. 

Several other papers, especially one on Schools, add to the value of this 
publication, though calling for no special comment. 

We congratulate the State upon this early and promising beginning in the 
intelligent supervision of the public health. 

5. The newly organized Health Board of Georgia has passed through a try¬ 
ing ordeal. Scarcely was it constituted when yellow fever appeared in several 
seaboard towns, and increased to a degree of severity sufficient to paralyze 
business, and interrupt nearly all branches of industry in the centres of popu¬ 
lation. 

Not only in regard to the registration of vital statistics, but in regard to 
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sanitary measures, the Board has found itself almost powerless. Lacking any 
authority to compel obedience, it has seen its existence ignored and its counsel 
neglected. Government and people alike seem to have failed in appreciation 
of the objects for which the Board was created. 

The largest part of the present work is occupied with accounts of the recent' 
epidemic of yellow fever. Whatever diversity of opinion has existed as to the 
origin of the disease, in the different cities and towns afflicted, there is no at¬ 
tempt to deny that the local conditions were, in most cases, fearfully favour¬ 
able to its spread. Here it is that the members of the Board most bitterly feel 
the want of power, and the want of cooperation, which forced them to witness 
the extension of a pestilence which they believe should have been largely con¬ 
trollable. 

While fully appreciating the agency of bad sewerage, malaria, and bad water, 
in assisting the spread of the recent epidemic, the Board believes the origin of 
the disease to have been infection, brought in vessels from the West Indies. 
Evidence points strongly to earth used for ballast in ships coming from Cuba, 
as the immediate bearer of the contagion in some cases. The first cases gene¬ 
rally appeared in ports or stations in close communication with infected coun¬ 
tries, and the disease was propagated in the lines of travel from those points. 
Local conditions seemed not only to determine the epidemic prevalence of the 
disease once introduced, but also to occasion its greater or less degree of 
malignancy. 

In some parts of the State, at least, there seems to have been Borne difficulty 
in distinguishing the earlier cases from the “ bilious-remittent” of the country, 
and also from the “dengue.” 

We are glad to notice that prominent sanitarians in New York City proffered 
valuable help to Savannah in the form of cargoes of disinfectants and hospital 
stores. 

An essay upon Food, by G. F. Cooper, of the Board, and another by Dr. Ely 
McClellan, U. S. A., upon the relations of health organizations with civic au¬ 
thorities, add to the interest and value of the publication. The latter has spe¬ 
cial reference to the economic aspects of the epidemic prevalence of yellow 
fever. 

A considerable amount of testimony concerning the conditions of the pesti¬ 
lence in different districts, is collected in the form'of an appendix to the main 
volume. 

We sincerely trust that the governing powers of Georgia may be made to 
see and understand the true scope and functions of their Health Board, and 
allow it no longer to remain almost powerless through the lack of authority 
and of funds. B. L. R. 


Art. XXXYII.— Transactions of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Second Series, Volume II. 8vo. pp. xlvi., 458. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1876. 

The proceedings of learned societies, particularly those having for their 
object the advancement of medical science, occupy a position in our periodical 
literature second to none; whether considered in regard to the presumptive 
importance of their labours, or the attention and consideration they receive 
from their readers. The value of such works is estimated to be in direct ratio 
with the validity of the claim of the association in question, to be looked upon 



